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REPORT: 


To His Excellency Benj. F. Potts, Governor of Montana: 


This report, which, by provision of law. should have been 
, rendered on the 1st of December, has been delayed through the 
„ delinquency of some of the County Superintendents until the 
holidays. And now, when further delay is impossible. I am com- 
pelled to make up my tables by using the returns of a year ago. 
Through your indulgence in extending the time for this report, 
. the entire benefit of which I yielded to the County Superintend- ' 
' ents, I have heard from all the counties except Beaver Head. For ' 
, the prolonged neglect in this case, it seems hard to conceive any : 
sufficient excuse. In most cases the County Superintendents have 
had the neglect of Trustees to report, to offer in justification of ; 
their delay, and there is no doubt that the excuse is ample and | 
well founded. With the aid of the blanks distributed, provideđ 
the proper books are kept by the District Clerk, it need not be the 
work of half an hour to make out any reportrequired. Perhaps 
it is not understood, as it should be, that the work of filling out 
the reports from the School Districts properly belongs to the Dis- 
trict Clerk, as the custodian of all the district records and ac- 
"counts. The data for filling the Trustee blanks should be mat- 
ter of ‘record. in the district books. The Trustees should see that 
the books are keptarid properly kept, and then they may know at 
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| a glance, when their signature is asked to the annual report, that 
| it is substantially correct. Beyond question, if County Superin- į 


| 
: tendents would be more careful to instruet District Clerks in their 


duty in keeping books— what should be entered therein, and 

in what manner to make the entries so that the substance could 

` be most available for ready use--they would be much less trou- 

` bled by these untimely delays. The blanks for making returns 
from the several Distriets should always be sent to the Clerks, and 
not to the Trustees. Some of the Superintendents have recom- | 
mended that some penalty should, be provided to punish these 
neglects on the part of District officers. The best method to rem- |: 

„ edy the trouble is for the voters of the District to select for Clerk 
some one familiar with the keeping of books, and of prompt busi- 

| ness habits. Should other means fail, it will doubtless become . 

| wise, and even necessary, to provide some penalty. It might be 

i 
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covered by fixing a fine in case of unreasonable delay, and au- 
| thorizing the County Superintendent to deduct the amount from 


I have said this much in the introduction, because it is one of the 
first difficulties met in attempting to make reports that are de- 
pendent for all their value upon promptness, uniformity and com- 
pleteness. If only one county fail, the whole work is delayed 
and all the results are rendered imperfect, if not worthless. i 


| any apportionment due the delinquent District, and returning the 
| amount thus deducted into the general fund for re-distribution. 
| | 
| 
i r 


i In this, our second biennial report, it was particularly de- i 
; sired to make not only a favorable showing, but to present results ; 
for comparison of the utmost attainable accuracy, that should | 
, Inspire confidence in those who examine them, and serveas a safe | 
basis for legislative and official action, showing in which direction 
we are drifting, and where are our weak spots that need fortifica- 
tion and defense. In most respects the following tables are en- 


titled to the most implicit confidence. In reaching some of the 
averages returned, there is such a disparity observable that it 


- leads to the suspicion that different data must have been used. 

It must be considered, also, that these tables cannot give the 
' latest returns as to the number of school children in the Territory. 
| The law is out of joint, in that the annual census is not taken be- 
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; fore November 20th of each year, while the County Superintend- 

: ent’s Report is required to be returned by November ist. Hence 

the number of scholars returned is necessarily that of the year 

' previous. For instance: The census of Helena District, taken the 
last November, shows as many of school age as were returned for 

© the whole county the year previous and reported by the Superin- 

tendent this year. 

Between this present report and the one published, an inter- 
val of two years has passed. Though the law only seems to con- 
template a report once in two years, the County Superintendeuts 
report annually, and I made up a completed table of returns for 
the intervening year, and have it preserved for reference in my 
office. 

The main points, with such variations as to reduce them into 
conformity with the forms and limitations suggested by the Edu- 
cational Bureau of the General Government, were furnished to 
that Department, and appear published in the valuable report of 
the Commissioner of Education of the year 1874. 

If it is not the intention or desire of the Legislature to have 
these reports published, it seems as though the chief purpose of 
collecting and preparing them were lost. 

Among some of the principal benefits to be derived from such 
a publication may be mentioned, First, Members of the Legisla- 
ture may see the practical workings of the law, and best learn of 
any inherent defects requiring their attention; Second, The peo- 
ple of the several counties and districts will see what is done by 
others and be incited to a generous rivalry ; Third, By a distribu- 
tion of these reports in other States, inducements of the most ef- 
fective nature will be held out to influence emigration of the 
most desirable character to prefer Montana to other Territories. 
Without partienlarizing further, it may be added that a general 
distribution of these reports among our people will of itself prove 
the means of general education: will familiarize them with the 
law and promote its harmonious and successful operation, while l 
it will more firmly attach them to a liberal and steady sup- 
port of Free Schools as the surest foundation for a free, prosper- ` 
| ous and virtuous commonwealth. 
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GENERAL ABSTRACT OF SCHOOL RETURNS 


FOR THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF MONTANA TERRITORY, FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 34, A. D. 
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Arming some 6 the most favorable indications sos by a 
comparison of these abstracta with those of two years ago it will 
be seen that there has been an inerease of three hundred and 
twenty of those of school age, while the total population of the 
Territory is not generally believed to have increased at all. but 
rather decreased during the same time. 

But another still more favorable indication is in the increased 
attendance, a gain of eight per cent. or, if we should credit this 
attendance as might fairly be done, to those between the ages of 
six and sixteen, it would raise the rates of attendance to nearly 
eighty per cent. and compare favorably with results attained in 
the most advanced and more wealthy and densely settled States. 

There has likewise been a fair increase in the average length of 
schools of ten days, which fairly represents an advantage gained 
to the scholars equal to the first month in any school year. — 

There has also been a large increase of those attending private 
schools. The number has doubled within two years. The testi- 
mony of this item may not be altogether complimentary to our 
public schools, whose inefficiency we are free to acknowledge, 
particularly in the length of school terms; but it shows the 
increased desire on the part of parents to provide in some way for 
the instruction of their children. This particular Increase has, as 
will be seen, mostly been in Lewis and Clarke county and is 
referable to causes which will not be likely to reeur. 

The number not attending any school has also been greatly re- 
duced and shows that when proper facilities are provided there 
will be little or no cause to complain of non-attendance. Indeed, 
the wide range of school age, from four to twenty-one, will always 
tend to swell this item of our returns to an unreasonable degree, 
for on the one extreme it includes many of too tender years to 
leave home, and on the other extreme it includes many of our 
younger married people, whose school days in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term, are supposed to be over. 

If we turn to the financial abstract, though the total amount 
‘aised for school purposes is a little less than two years ago, yet 
the rate of taxation has in no instance been diminished and in two 
counties has been inereased : in Magier county, doubled. By 
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referring to another column, giving the average compensation of 
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teachers, it will be observed that this has sensibly decreased, 
while, owing to the reduced cost of living, teachers can now save 
of their wages as much or more than formerly. 

But the most noticeable and encouraging feature of this finan- - 
cial table is the great increase in the amount expended for building 
school-houses. But even this large increase in the amount raised 
for this purpose, and in the total value of sehool-houses in the | 
Territory, but partially represents the grand improvement made 
inthis direction. The school-houses erected this present year, and 
at the date of writing this report ready for use, are actually worth . 
four times as much asall the school-houses heretofore built in the 
Territory. l 

The sehool-house in Helena will, when thoroughly furnished as 
contemplated, cost about $25,000. It contains seven section |: 
rooms, each provided with desks of latest improved pattern, 
capable of seating sixty pupils, besides one hall for general pur- 
poses, capable of seating four hundred and fifty. 

The house is solidly and tastefully built and finished and would 
be a credit to any eastern city. Four years ago, if it could have 
been built at all, it would have cost double what it has now. 

Virginia City has also completed the past season a solid and 
commodious Public School-house, equally creditable to herself,’ 
furnishing accommodations for two hundred scholars, at a cost of . 
$10,000. 

Bannack City, too, has provided itself with a very creditable 
and convenient school building, at a cost of $1,500. 

Blackfoot City aud New Chicago have done equally well; and | 
still others are under contract or contemplation in various parts i 
of the Territory. 

This general and generous movement is not an outgrowth of | 
overflowing prosperity, but what gives it increased glory, rich- | 

| 
| 
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ness aud significance, it is freely offered by a diminishing popula- 
tion from their diminished revenues, as a proof of their faith in | 
the future of Montana, and of their appreciation of the true 


„ Sources of wealth and empire. It recalls that historic incident of . 


the Romans, though their city was occupied by the victorious | 
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' Gauls. refusing to sell their grounds in the hands of the enemy 
| save at enhanced prices. A people, that amid so many pressing 
f and clamorous wants of the present, will provide so Hberal an en- 
L. dowment for the future, surely will have a future, and a rich and 

| proud one, 


aa 


Tt may be said that fine school-houses will not provide good 
teachers or tun out good scholars, without large additional out- 
lays of money and constant, careful management. But what 
: better pledge can a people give that everything necessary to the 
| end in view shall be provided on call, than in the generous sacri- | 
:, fices already so cheerfully made? The last report of the Commis- 
„ Sioner of Education, for the year 1874, shows that only six States 
, and none of the Territories, unless the District of Columbia be so 
reckoned, surpass Montana in the amount of money raised per 
capita of its school population, and this without any aid derived 
from permanent funds, as most of the older States possess. 
= While in all of the Southern States, the large income of the Pea- 
¡ body Fund goes to increase the amount raised by taxation, all 
: of the newer Western States have magnificent funds derived from 
the sale of school lands, donated by the general government, but 
only two of them, Ohio and Nebraska, raise.as much per capitu 
: for the education of their school population. When inclined to 

be discouraged over our conscious imperfections and shortcomings 
© our hope and faith become re-inspired on looking back over our 
past experience and counting our gains, and in looking out over 
other States and sister Territories and seeing how speedily and | 
easily we have distanced most and are fast approaching the fore- 

* most in this glorious race. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Well aware that continual changes breed confusion and inter- 
. rupt that general familiarity with the provisions of a law so de- 
sirable in all cases, and in an especial degree in a school law, yet : 
to decline to make them when our experience has demonstrated 
the necessity of them, is a still less defensible neglect of duty. 
e In this spirit, attention is invited to a few such changes, as in my | 
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| judgment, will vastly increase the efficiency of the law, while not 
changing any of the general features or disturbing its harmony. 
Of such proposed changes the first relates to 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Under the present provisions of the law, the only class of certifi- 
cates provided for, is that issued by the County Superintendent 
running for two years. While this species of certificates is proper 
enough and should be retained with certain limitations, yet there 
i are teachers entitled to certificates that should run for a longer 
, term and be good in any part of the Territory. 

But a still more serious objection relates to the method of exam- ` 
ination wpon which these certificates are now issued. There is no 
uniformity at present, nor can there be so long as each County -! 
Superintendent fixes the standard for himself. An applicant : 
may receive a first grade certificate in one county, while in ; 

> another, upon a more exacting examination, under a more careful ! 
Superintendent, he would scarcely be entitled to a third grade | 
- certificate. The results are bewildering to those seeking to em- 
ploy teachers, and often humiliating to the holder of the certifi- ` 
cate. i 
. It will readily be seen by any one that the whole purpose of a |! 
certificate is lost, if it cannot be relied upon to show the qualifica- į 
tions of the holder and needs to be interpreted by inquiring who 
« issued it. 

A simple remedy would be to introduce the provision already i 
in force in very many States, to fix a time once or twice in each | 
year, when teachers desiring certificates might present themselves 

: in their several counties and in the presence of the County Super- | 
E intendent, assisted by two teachers, be subjected to an examina- | 
tion upon questions prepared by the Territorial Superintendent. | 
© Such an examination, occurring at the same time in all the coun- 
| ties, upon the same series of questions, would certainly be equally 
: fair to all and the results uniform. Such examinations should be 
| free to the teachers, and the County Superintendent be paid from ¡ 
the school funds of the county. Any teacher applying for exam- | 
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ination at any other time, should pay the expenses thereof, and 
in no case be allowed higher than a third grade certificate. 

The results of these regular examinations, where the applicant 
thinks himself entitled to a first grade certificate, should be for- 


and endorsed by the County Superintendent with his approval, 
and if this judgment is affirmed by the Territorial Superintendent 
a first grade certificate should be issued by him, that would be 


, warded to the Territorial Superintendent after being examined | 


good in any part of the Territory. Only the general features of i 


the plan are traced here, to indicate the principle of the alteration 
proposed. 
Another desirable change relates to 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 


These should be provided for as part of the school system, and 


attendance upon, and participation in their proceedings, should : 


- be made obligatory upon teachers. The attempt has been made 


zr mm 
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organized. school districts, to hold at least one such Institute in | 


during the past two or three years to cultivate these Institutes, 
relying upon the voluntary action of the teachers, and with the 
very best results. But that portion of the teachers, in every 
instanee, who most needed the practice and instruction afforded 
by the Institutes, absented themselves, either through ill-timed 


we mo 


modesty or-some less worthy motive, and some law is certainly | 


needed to reach this particular class. 


There is no way to elevate the standard and equality of instruc- |: 


tion given in our schools, save through the teachers. Every 
complete school-system must provide some means to train teachers 


t for its own schools. Most States provide both Normal schools 


and Institutes for this purpose. The expense of supporting a 
Normal School at present, places that beyond our immediate 
reach, but it creates the greater necessity of providing for Insti- 
tutes, which at little expense may do immense good, in consider- 
ing the best methods of imparting instruction and kindling a 
spirit of emulation among the teachers. Let it be the duty of the 
County Superintendent in any county where there are eight 
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every year and of every teacher holding a certificate issued in 
this Territory to attend and participate therein, under penalty of 
forfeiting the same. These Institutes should continue for at least 
two days, and for time lost by teachers in attendance from their 
school term, no deduction should be allowed from their wages. 
We feel sure that thé quality of instruction given by teachers 
would be so improved by such attendance thatitwould more than 
compensate for time lost. It should be made the duty of the 
Territorial Superintendent, as far as possible, to attend these sev- 
eral Institutes, and aid in making them profitable to the utmost. 


~ There need be, generally, no expense for room or lectures, and 


should there be any for fuel, lights and other incidentals, they 


_ might be provided for by authorizing the County Superintendent 
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to draw his warrant upon the County Fund for a sum not exceed- ; 


ing $25.00 in any one year. 
Some action, on many considerations, would be desirable on the 
subject of 


REGULATING CHANGES IN TEXT BOOKS. 


The law now leaves this subject entirely to the control of the 
Territorial Superintendent. The most needed changes, however 


clear and great the ensuing advantages, will invariably arouse | 


suspicions if not open complaints on the part of some, to which 
the sharp competitor of rival publishing houses or their pushing 
agents lend more or less color. Would it not be prudent to 


divide the responsibility by associating others, either Territorial | 
officers or County Superintendents with him in this important ` 


duty and perhaps further requiring that any text book once 


adopted should not thereafter be changed for at least four years? ; 


Another matter that could be materially improved in the present 
school law is the manner of raising money for 


BUILDING SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The law allows the resident voters of each district to vote for 
this purpose as large a sum as they please to be raised by taxa- 
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tion, but does not authorize them to incur any indebtedness for 
the purpose. To raise the amount needed for such school-houses 
as are desired, by a single tax to be collected in any one year, 


y 


i 
i 


would be burdensome in the extreme; and has compelled the use ` 


of uncomfortable and inconvenient log houses, erected by sub- 
scription or joint personal labor, rather than bear such a burden. 
If provision were made, as is done in most States where a similar 
law exists, so that districts might divide this burden and distribute 
it over a series of years, say fora term not exceeding ten years, 
and issue district bonds to a certain limited extent, to provide 
funds for immediate use, requiring them to pay interest and one 


` tenth of the principal each year during this term, it seems as 


y 


thongh it would be a wise and beneficent provision, and enable all 
districts within a short time to have superior accommodations 


` favorable to the physical and mental welfare of their children. 


In the matter of 
SCHOOL AGE 


It seems as though the minimum might be raised from four, to 
five at least, without any disadvantage, at any rate until we are 


’ more generally provided with accommodations-and appliances as 


well as teachers better fitted for the peculiar training required for 
those of such tender years. 

But far the greatest improvement that could be made in the 
present law, would be in extending the time for which schools 
should be required to be taught in each district. Now itis only 
three months. But double this should be the minimum. It 
would not by any means double the expense of sustaining the 


school. The wages of teachers are always higher in proportion as ' 
their employment is brief and precarious. In a large share of the , 
districts this would not be felt at all as a hardship. Any parent ' 


desirous of affording education to a child will provide for six : 
* months or more schooling either in public or private schools. In 


a few of the smaller districts, it might at first work some apparent ` 


hardship. It might even force some of the weakest to surrender 
their independent existence and merge with some stronger neigh- 
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bor, We fey. ecnhdent that it would be a great gain in the end 
toal. It would effectually stop this process of disintegration 


' that is threatening to ruin some good districts and, substitute a 
larger number of weak, poor and worthless organizations wherein 


the burdenreaches the maximum, and the benefits to scholars the 
lowest maximum. Six months of study in any one, year is as 
little as will prove of any decided advantage to a child, and any 
district that will not undertake to furnish this much of schooling, 
ought not to organize or continue its organization. Perhaps, if 
this change were made, some more favorable provision could be 
made for those who live so far isolated as to be deprived, of school 
adyantages, allowing them the privilege of transfering their pro- 
portionate share of the school fund to any district where it would 
be most convenient to send to school or the best arrangements 
could be made for board and instruction in a public school. Very 
small districts, besides having short terms, have inferior teachers, 
and it becomes doubtful whether more harm than good is not 
done by such misdirected efforts. It is just as necessary, as for a 
child to have any education, to have that of the right sort and 
enough of it to make some permanent impression. 

I have labored. zealously by correspondence with the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, with the National Teachers’ Institute 
and with the Superintendents of other Territories, to bring about 
some concerted action that would command the attention of 
Congress to the exceedingly shabby treatment that the Territories 
are enduring in the matter of promised aid for establishing and 
sustaining schools. So far it has failed of any hopeful results. 
Perhaps a memorial from the Legislative Assembly and your 
personal intervention and exertion might fail also, but if seems a 
duty to resort to every available means to bring this matter of 
such vital importance to a proper consideration. Could the jus- 
tice and reasonableness of a plea procure for ita hearing. I am 
sure that our claims could move even the stones of the National 
Capitol. If it is unreasonable. for us to ask for the right to 


¡ dispose of some portion of the school lands, and use the proceeds 


or the interest thereof to sustain our schools when we most need 


help, surely the Government might, through its Land Officers, 
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i; dispose of some portion of these lands on some terms, retaining 
the proceeds and giving us the interest for our present necessities. 
Or at the very least it should yield to our Territorial Government 
control over these school lands so far as to protect them from 
Spoliation, which is now in many cases going on, and no authority 

» to prevent. 

Were I at all sure that the Legislature would provide for the : 


| printing and circulation of this report among our people, and ; 
would not be deterred therefrom by its length, there are many | 
other matters, important and appropriate, that I would desire to 
‘ urge upon their attention, but as it is I desist. 
Thanking you personally for the interest you have always 
‘ manifested in the success of every measure promising to render a 
free school system more effective; trusting that both you and the 
Legislative Assembly about to convene will resolutely stand by :; 
what has been attained and make no changes but to advance to 
higher things, 
I am ever truly and respectfully yours, 
a CORNELIUS HEDGES, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


